Life and Letters

not a great portrait painter. We may note,
incidentally, as lights on his tastes, that lie is
a close student of Bacon and a devotee of Sir
Walter Scott, and that he believes most of
Shakespeare's sonnets to have had no relation
with the poet's personal career. I have not,
however, space here to enter into such, ques-
tions of detail; and I must be content, as
to Mr. Asquith's general views about culture,
to refer readers to the book itself, and especially
to the noble passages on pages 25 and 69.
Nothing is more remarkable about these
addresses than the apparently effortless way
in which their author " lifts " to a higher level
of eloquence. He favours the sustained perora-
tion ; but his perorations grow out of, are all
of a piece with, what has gone before, instead
of being shamelessly stuck on like those of the
wanton rhetorician. One result of this, how-
ever, is that they are not detachable : one
always wants to take in the sentence before,
so to speak. Instead of attempting to quote
them, therefore, I may be permitted to pass
to a few remarks upon his way of expressing
himself : what, vaguely, we call his style.

In his lecture on " Culture and Character/9
Mr. Asquith refers to the frequency with which
" a man takes an hour to say what might have
been as well or better said in twenty minutes,
or spreads over twenty pages what could easily
have been exhausted in ten." The offence of
being " slipshod and prolix?? is never com-
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